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In next week’s issue 


Itis claimed Sai Baba is a miracie-worker — 
capable of raising the dead and materialising 
solid objects from the air. We look atthe 

accounts of this remarkable man. In Rennes- 
le-Chateau we trace the mysterious hieroglyphics 
that Béerenger Sauniére tried to erase from 

the gravestones in his churchyard. Are we alone 
in the Galaxy? In Extra-terrestrial intelligence 

we show how mankind is trying to answer this 
age-old question. In our continuing series on 
Loch Ness we describe the various methods that 
have been used by experts to track down ‘Nessie’. 
In the second article on Humanoids we suggest 
some of the odd effects — and possible 

causes — of these mysterious encounters. 
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Many people claim to have met the occupants of UFOs but 


accounts of the humanoids’ behaviour seem strangely 
inconsistent. CHARLES BOWEN begins an examination of 


these bizarre encounters 


THE SIGHTING of nine unusual flying craft in 
Washington State, USA, by American airman 
Kenneth Arnold in June 1947, marked the 
advent of modern publicity for the ‘flying 
saucer’ or UFO phenomenon. ‘The frequently 
reported ultra-high speeds and _ breath- 
taking manoeuvrability of the objects inevit- 
ably led to speculation by observers, news- 
men and the public that what was being wit- 
nessed were intrusions into our airspace by 
extra-terrestrial visitors — beings from outer 
space. And, as the behaviour of these objects 
seemed to indicate superior technology and 
its fluent control, then the big question was: 
control by whom, or by what? 

Those questions were not quickly re- 
solved for, although the phenomenon was so 
persistent that the us Air Force set up an 
investigatory unit, Project Blue Book, off- 
icialdom did not appear to want to know the 
answers. By 1952 many accounts of sightings 
and even landings had been filed with the 
Project, but in his book 7he report on UFOs, 
Blue Book’s commanding officer, Captain 
Edward Ruppelt, stated he was plagued by 
reports of landings and that his team con- 
scientiously ignored them. 

However, there are always those whose 
sense of wonder overcomes official intransi- 
gence. Groups of doggedly inquisitive ci- 
vilian researchers drifted together and, to the 
limits of their slender resources, gathered 


Above: a purported 
humanoid stands to the left 
of an alleged grounded UFO 
in the Bernina Mountains, 
Italy, on 31 July 1952 


Inset: this controversial 
picture is said to show a 
dead crew member from a 
crashed UFO found near 
Mexico City in the 1950s. 
The creature was apparently 
taken to Germany for 
examination — never to be 
heard of again 


and recorded information from around the 
world. They included people like Aime 
Michel and Jacques Vallee from France 
Vallee now lives and works in the USA), 
Coral and Jim Lorenzen and their Aerial 
Phenomena Research Organisation (APRO) 
in Arizona, Len Stringfield in Ohio, Major 
Donald Keyhoe’s National Investigations 
Committee on Aerial Phenomena (NICAP) 1n 
Washington Dc (who, like Ruppelt, were at 
first none too happy about the landing rep- 
orts) and, in Britain, the supporters of the 
Flying Saucer Review. 

From the impressive body of evidence 
collected by these veterans, and others, it is 
quite obvious now that there is a pheno- 
menon within the UFO phenomenon — that of 
their occupants. ‘The shapes, sizes, appear- 
ance and behaviour of the ‘pilots’, as re- 
ported by their alleged observers, are often 
quite extraordinary. Out of the thousands of 
reported sightings no coherent picture emer- 
ges of their nature and intentions. Their 
actions seldom seem to be related to any kind 
of organised surveillance of our planet. And 
sometimes these aliens are even reported 
without the apparent presence of a UFO. 

From 1947 to 1952, while the reality of 
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Humanoids 


UFOs and their occupants was often the 
subject of heated debate, allegedly hominid 
(man-like) creatures had already been seen 
close to, or in, UFOs in widely separated parts 
of the world. 

For instance, at Bauru, in the state of Sao 
Paulo, Brazil, on 23 July 1947 — less than a 
month after Kenneth Arnold’s aerial en- 
counter near Mount Rainier — a survey 


worker named José Higgins, and several of 


his fellow workers, saw a large metallic disc 
come to earth and settle down on curved legs. 

Higgins stood his ground while his col- 
leagues fled, and found himself face to face 
with three 7 foot (2.1 metre) tall beings, 
all wearing transparent overalls with metal 
boxes on their backs. One entity pointed a 
tube at him and moved as though to appre- 
hend him, But Senor Higgins dodged the 


creature and observed that it was shy of 


following him into the sunlight. 

‘The creatures had large bald heads, big 
round eyes, no eyebrows or beards and long 
legs. ‘They leapt and gambolled, picking up 
and tossing huge boulders about. They also 
made holes in the ground, perhaps trying to 
indicate what could have been the positions 
of planets around the sun, and pointing 
particularly to the seventh hole from the 
centre — could that seventh ‘planet’ be 
Uranus? The creatures then re-entered their 
craft, which took off with a great whistling 
noise. Higgins’s subsequent account ap- 
peared in two Brazilian newspapers. 

Three weeks later, far away in north- 
eastern Italy, a Professor Johannis was on a 
mountain walk on 14 August 1947, near Villa 
Santina, Carni, in the province of Friuli. He 
suddenly saw a red metallic disc in a rocky 
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Top: Captain Edward J. 
Ruppelt, the commanding 
officer of the highly- 
criticised Project Blue Book 


Centre: Aimé Michel, the 
famous French UFO 
investigator 


Above: Major Donald E. 
Keyhoe, the head of the 
National Investigations 
Committee on Aerial 
Phenomena (NICAP), based 
in Washington DC, USA 


Left and top right: artist's 
impressions of the 


humanoids reported by José 


Higgins in Brazil and 


Professor Johannis in Italy in 


1947 


cleft and emerged from trees to look at it. He 
then noticed that two dwarf-like creatures 
were following him, moving with tiny 
strides, hands perfectly motionless at their 
sides and heads still. As they came nearer 
Johannis’ strength failed him; he seemed 
paralysed. 

The little beings — less than 3 feet (1 
metre) tall — wore translucent blue coveralls, 
with red collars and belts. ‘The witness could 
detect no hair, but he described their facial 
skin colour as ‘earthy green’. He also noted 
straight noses, slits for mouths that opened 
and closed like fishes’ mouths, and large, 
round protruding eyes. 

Johannis says he shouted to them on an 
impulse and waved his alpme pick, where- 
upon one dwarf raised a hand to his belt, the 
centre of which apparently emitted a puff of 
smoke. ‘he pick flew out of Johannis’ hand, 
and he fell flat on his back. One entity then 
retrieved the pick, and the pair retreated to 
the disc, which soon shot up, hovered briefly 
over the panic-stricken professor, then sud- 
denly seemed to shrink and vanish. 

On 19 August 1949, in Death Valley, 
California, two prospectors saw the apparent 
crash-landing of a disc. ‘'wo small beings 
emerged and were chased by the prospectors 
until the aliens were lost among sand dunes. 
When the two men returned to their site the 
disc-shaped object had gone. 

Again, on 18 March 1950, Argentine 
rancher Wilfredo Arevalo saw one ‘alum- 
inium’ disc land while another hovered over 
it. he object that landed was surrounded by 
a greenish blue vapour, and in its centre was a 
transparent cabin in which Arévalo saw ‘four 
tall, well-shaped men dressed in Cellophane- 
like clothing’. ‘—Vhey shone a beam of light at 
the rancher, the disc glowed a brighter blue, 
flames shot from the base, and it rose from 
the ground. The two objects disappeared 
swiftly towards the Chilean border. 


Right: this is said to be a 
‘Venusian scout ship’ 
photographed by George 
Adamski on 13 December 
1952 at Palomar Gardens, 
California, USA 


Below: Adamski's picture of 
an ‘interplanetary carrier’ and 
Six ‘scouts’ 


Bottom: George Adamski 
with the 6 inch (15 
centimetre) telescope 
through which he took his 
controversial UFO 
photographs 


While such reports seemed to promise 
interesting material for future investigation, 
they did not appear to indicate a serious 
threat of alien (‘take me to your leader’) 
invasion. Perhaps the official reluctance even 
to consider landing reports, which were said 


to be flooding in, was due simply to a fear of 


being swamped with crazy stories of ‘little 
green men’, which did become ready targets 
for ridicule in the media. Serious researchers 
eventually coined the name humanoids. 
Back in 1953, however, something hap- 
pened that shocked most serious-minded 
investigators, for it was in that year that a 
certain Mr George Adamski broke in on the 
UFO scene with a book co-authored with 
Desmond Leslie — Flying saucers have landed. 
In this controversial book Adamski claimed 
to have conversed with a being from a flying 
saucer and to have taken photographs of the 
craft. Ihe book rapidly became a bestseller 
and was a boon to those early serious re- 
searchers — although chey would never admit 


Humanoids 


it — in that it brought to thousands of casual 
readers an interest in ufology. 

George Adamski (1891-1965) was an 
amateur astronomer who operated his New- 
tonian reflector telescopes from his home at 
Palomar Gardens, California. He developed 
an obsessive interest in flying saucer reports, 
frequently claimed to have seen the objects 
and to have photographed them telescopi- 
cally, as on 5 March 1951, when he captured 
on film a giant cigar-shaped object sur- 
rounded by emerging scout craft, and on I 
May 1952, when he took a picture of another 
giant cigar-shaped ‘mother ship’. ‘Then, on 
20 November 1952, with a small party of 
friends, Adamski was driven out to a place 
just off the road to Parker, in Arizona. The 
purpose of the trip was to look for, and 
photograph, UFOs. 


Adamski and the Venusian 

A 6 inch (15 centimetre) portable telescope 
was set up at aconvenient place and Adamski 
settled down to wait while his companions 
retreated to watch from a distance. Before 
long, he said, he was rewarded with the sight 
of an object landing among the hills before 
him, and he photographed it at long range 
before it disappeared. 

A ‘person’ then appeared and approached 
him. The stranger, about 5 feet 6 inches (1.7 
metres) tall, wore ski-suit style clothing and 
had long hair down to his shoulders. There 
was an aura of friendliness about him, and 
Adamski said that they were able to com- 
municate telepathically about many things; 
the visitor specifically indicating that he 
came from Venus. 

‘The stranger’s ‘scout craft’ then turned 
up and, refusing Adamski’s request for a 
ride, the ‘Venusian’ departed, taking one of 
Adamski’s film plate-holders with him. ‘The 
ufonaut left footprints in the sand and a 
member of the party obligingly produced 
plaster of Paris to make casts of the imprints. 

On 13 December 1952, the Venusian 
returned to Earth, bringing back the plate- 
holder, and it was then, so Adamski claims, 
that he took close-up pictures of the craft. 

In his second book, /nside the space ships, 
Adamski stated he was finally to make that 
trip — round the Moon — and that a space 
companion pointed out the mvers and lakes 
on the unseen far side. 

All of this seems to indicate that Adamski 
was not telling the truth, or that he had been 
deliberately misled by some entities that had 
a vested interest in spreading a little confu- 
sion on Earth. Perhaps the story Adamski 
told was real to him; that he chose to elab- 
orate on it and embroider it here and there is 
another matter. Meanwhile, reports of visi- 
tations by humanoid occupants of UFOs have 
continued to increase over the years and 
provide some fascinating information. 


Humanoids come in all shapes and sizes — but 
how ‘real’ are they? See page 238 
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Right: at about 9.00 a.m. one day in September 
1957 this strange, ring-shaped object was seen 
in the sky over Fort Belvoir, Virginia, USA. It 
‘seemed solid’, very black with no reflection. It 
seemed to be about 60 feet (18 metres) in 
diameter. The ring gradually became engulfed 
in black smoke and finally disappeared. The 
Condon Committee identified the sighting as 
‘an atomic bomb simulation demonstration of 
the type commonly carried out at Fort Belvoir at 
this period’. 
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Left: this, one of the rare photographs of a 
nocturnal UFO to show more than an indeter- 
minate blur of light, was taken by a 14-year-old 
paper-boy in Tulsa, Oklahoma, USA on 2 August 
1965. The object was observed by many wit- 
nesses, who stated that the tricoloured lights 
changed slowly to a uniform blue-green. The 
Condon Committee confirmed that the photo- 
graph represented a large object seen against 
a background of sky — and that the dark stripes 
between the bright patches were neither space 
nor sky, but some kind of structure, part of the 
UFO itself. With characteristic caution, the us 
Air Force concluded that the photograph rep- 
resented either a genuine UFO — or a trico- 
loured Christmas tree light! The uFo organ- 
isation Ground Saucer Watch, on the other 
hand, considers it strong UFO evidence. 


Left: a still from a ciné film 
taken byaMrMayherinMiami, 
Florida, USA on 29 July 1952. 
Using computer techniques to 
analyse the photograph, the 
UFO organisation Ground 
Saucer Watch has established 
that itis probably genuine and 
that it shows an object 30 to 40 
feet (9 to 12 metres) long. Mr 
Mayher reported that its speed 
appeared to be less than that 
of a falling meteorite as it shot 
away over the ocean. 

Puzzled by his sighting, Mr 


Mayher turned his film over to 
the us Air Force for investig- 
ation. It was never returned to 
him. Many people see the in- 
cident as part of a deliberate 
Campaign on the part of the us 
authorities to suppress evi- 
dence for the existence of 
UFOS. Luckily, Mr Mayher had 
foreseen the possibility of his 
film getting ‘lost’: before 
handing it over to the USAF, he 
carefully snipped off the first 
few frames. This is one of 
them. 


Above: an unknown object 
seen over Venezuela from the 
window of an Avena Airlines 
aircraft on a flight between 
Barcelona and Maiquetia in 
1963. The shadow of the UFO 
on the ground, which can be 
seen close to the shadow of 
the aeroplane, shows that itis 
a solid object. 


Right: this photograph, con- 
firmed as probably genuine 
by Ground Saucer Watch, was 
taken early in the afternoon of 
8 May 1966 by James Pfeiffer, 
an airline executive who was 
on holiday in Ilpameri, Brazil. 
The object was seen by a 
couple of dozen witnesses. 
GSw’s computer analysis of 
the photograph shows thatthe 
object was approximately 450 
yards (400 metres) from the 
camera at an altitude of about 
160 to 230 feet (50 to 70 
metres). The witnesses re- 
ported that they heard a ‘high-, 
then a low-pitched whining 
sound’ as the object crossed 
the rivers It brushed against 
the trees on the riverbank as 
it disappeared from view; 
broken branches were found 
in the area later. The entire 
sighting lasted for about 90 
seconds. 
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Although no one understands how acupuncture 
works, itis becoming accepted as an effective 
treatment for both physical and emotional 
disorders, as ANTHEA COURTNAY explains 


ONE OF THE MYSTERIES connected with 
acupuncture is why this method of healing, 
established all over the East, has taken so 
long to reach the West. Only in France, 
where it was introduced by Jesuit mis- 
sionaries about 300 years ago, has it been 
practised for any length of time. In 1939 a 
French diplomat, Soulie de 
Morant, published his five-volume 
L’acupuncture chinoise; this beautiful and 
exhaustive work led to a revival of interest in 
France, which now boasts 1500 medically 
registered practitioners and 10 hospitals with 
acupuncture departments. The French in- 
fluence percolated to other parts of Europe 
but only since 1970 has it received any 
widespread serious attention in the West. 

In China, its career has been varied. In 
1822 it was decreed inferior to herbal med- 


Georges 


icine and banned from the imperial court of 


the Ching Dynasty, but it remained popular 
in country districts. In the 1920s, when 
thousands died during a plague in Man- 
churia, Chiang Kai-shek banned it in favour 
of Westernmedicine;the Communist govern- 
ment that followed also wanted to eliminate 
‘witch doctors’ and promote modern methods 
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of treatment. However, under 
Tung acupuncture was actively encouraged; 
acupuncturists and Western-trained doctors 
began working side by side, and research 
institutes were set up. 

The great breakthrough came in 1959 
with the development of acupuncture anal- 
gesia during surgery — the word ‘anaesthesia’ 
is not strictly speaking correct. In the early 
1970s President Nixon visited China, ac- 
companied by doctors who were invited to 
witness such operations. Their reports led to 
an upsurge of interest and research in the 
West, particularly in the USA. Orthodox 
doctors began to take a closer look at the 
subject, and to practise acupuncture with 
success themselves. 

In many parts of the West, however, it still 
arouses a great deal of controversy. ‘The 
number of medical doctors practising acu- 
puncture remains small — though those who 
have taken to it have done so with enthusi- 
asm, they tend to be regarded with suspicion 
by their colleagues. 

However, even the more enthusiastic doc- 
tors disapprove of acupuncture being prac- 
tised by people without medical qualifi- 


Top: surgery being Carried 
out under acupuncture 
analgesia. Strictly speaking 
the term ‘anaesthesia cannot 
be applied here, as under an 
anaesthetic drug the patient 
suffers complete loss of 
feeling; with acupuncture 
analgesia, however, the 
patient retains all his senses 
throughout the operation 

he is aware of the knife 
cutting into his skin, but has 
no sensation of pain 


Above: the needles used in 
acupuncture are very fine 
and cause little discomfort 
How they are inserted, the 
length of time they are left 
in, and which way they are 
turned — if at all — varies from 
patient to patient 


cations, citing such dangers as the use of 


unsterilised needles and misdiagnosis. In 
response to this, non-medical acupuncturists 
claim that their training is designed to avoid 
such errors. In addition, many patients turn 
to acupuncture because orthodox treatment 
has been ineffective, or because they want to 
recover without taking drugs. Some doctors, 
indeed, refer their patients to acupuncturists 
for treatment. 

The biggest problem, however, seems to 
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arise over the question of ch’, the vital 
energy on which traditional acupuncture 
theory is based. ‘To a traditional practitioner 
(whether medically qualified or not) this 
concept is the foundation of all treatment. 
Many orthodox doctors dismiss the idea as 
irrelevant or even as nonsense. ‘Traditional 
acupuncturists, in turn, complain that such 
doctors treat symptoms only, giving short- 
term relief, rather than restoring complete 
health by treating the body energies. 

In China, no such controversy appears to 
exist. Acupuncture is integrated into the 
medical system, and medical graduates are 
encouraged to attend post-graduate courses 
at either a medical or a traditional college. 
Medical acupuncture concentrates on sur- 
gery and analgesia; while a traditional train- 
ing college provides a four-year, full-time 
course, which includes’ pharmacology, 
anatomy, physiology, embryology, histology 
and biochemistry. In the cities, at least, a 
‘traditional’ practitioner will have access to 
all the modern equipment for diagnosis, 
such as electro-cardiograms and pathology 
laboratories. 

While the meridians provide a good basis 
for learning acupuncture, the concept of ch? 
in China today is relatively unimportant. 
The Chinese are practical people; what mat- 
ters is not to prove or disprove the existence 
of a pattern of invisible energies, but to take 


advantage of the clearly visible effects of 


acupuncture by applying it to all possible 
facets of physical and emotional health. 

The most dramatic — and highly publi- 
cised — way in which acupuncture is seen to 


Below: as doctors delivered 
her baby by Caesarian 
section, this Chinese woman 
remained fully conscious, but 
free of pain — acupuncture 
was the only ‘anaesthetic’ 
administered 
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Above: Lynn McDonald of 
Surrey, England, with her 
three ‘miracle’ children. Lynn 
tried for seven years to have 
a baby but, even with the 
use of modern fertility drugs, 
she was unsuccessful. Then 
she turned to acupuncture. A 
year after the first treatment, 
she gave birth to son Toby; 
22 months later sister Lisa 
joined the family, then baby 
Sophie completed the trio. 
The only problem Lynn had 
then was how to stop 

having more children... 
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work is, of course, its use in surgery. More 
than two million operations have now taken 
place, many of them witnessed by Western 
visitors and some of them filmed and shown 
on television throughout the world, in which 
the only form of anaesthesia consists of one 
or two needles rotated in, say, the patient’s 
arm before and during the operation. 
Patients are given premedication, such as 
pethidine, but are fully conscious, able to 
talk, respond to instructions, and even eat 
and drink during the procedure. 

Between I§ and 20 per cent of all oper- 
ations in China are performed using this 
technique of analgesia and the success rate 1s 
about 75 per cent (patients reporting little or 
no pain). More than 100 types of operation 
have been carried out in this way and the 
effects of acupuncture are comparatively 
stable in about 25 common operations; but 
anaesthetists stand by ready to act if neces- 
sary. In dentistry, it is possible to produce 
analgesia by finger pressure alone. 

‘There are obviously enormous advantages 


in this procedure, and it is being practised in 
other countries, notably France. What 
should perhaps be taken into account, how- 
ever, is that not everyone is susceptible to 
analgesia by acupuncture — perhaps as few as 
10 per cent of the total population. (Animals 
are much better subjects than people, and 
acupuncture is widely practised by Chinese 
vets, both for healing purposes and for 
surgery analgesia. ) 

Much more dramatic, in real terms, is 
acupuncture’s contribution to healing both 
physical and emotional states. To the 
Chinese, to whom body and mind are one, it 
is no surprise that emotional disturbances 
can be healed by the same means as physical 
ones. In China, acupuncture is commonly 
used to good effect in psychiatry, and Wes- 
tern practitioners find it effective in cases of 
depression and anxiety, producing cures far 
more rapidly than conventional forms of 
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Acupuncture 


psychotherapy, and without the damaging 
side-effects of some drugs. 

Most people experience a sense of well- 
being after acupuncture, even when they 
have sought treatment only for physical 
problems. Sometimes its effects on the emo- 
tions can be quite dramatic. One medical 
acupuncturist reports that when treating 
physical symptoms, acupuncture has occa- 
sionally brought about an emotional cathar- 
sis: ‘like the lancing of a psychic abscess’. A 
woman eczema patient (an ex-alcoholic) felt 
‘as if demons were coming out of her’; a man 
being treated for visual troubles burst into a 
violent fit of weeping, followed by an out-of- 
the-body experience, while another man, 
who came specifically for depression, was 
unable to stop laughing. All these patients 
subsequently felt calm and healed. 

Such startling results should not be ex- 
pected or looked for; generally the emotional 
effects are much more subtle and gradual. A 
typical example is that of a man in his mid- 
forties, a rehabilitated alcoholic, attending a 
traditional acupuncturist for very painful 
arthritis in the knee. At his first Visit he could 
hardly walk. After a few months he found 
that not only was the knee less painful and 
more mobile, but that he felt generally more 
energetic. He was also coping much more 
positively with other aspects of his life, 
clearing up problems and gaining insights 
into his patterns of behaviour. The process 
was gradual, and the effects experienced 
outside the treatment session, so that it was 
hard for him to say that the changes were 
specifically brought about by acupuncture. 
Nevertheless, this kind of response is regu- 
larly noted by both practitioners and their 
patients. (In this case the acupuncturist said 
that the effects came about not by treating the 
knee or the psyche, but by restoring the 


balance of the patient’s energies. ) 

An important application of acupuncture, 
resulting from such findings, is in helping to 
cure addictions, from heroin to cigarettes. 
‘Treating the right points can alleviate with- 
drawal symptoms, and induce calmness and 
optimism and reduce anxiety. This has be- 
come extremely popular in the West, and 
American studies of drug addicts treated by 
acupuncture have shown very good results. 

For addictions, a very popular technique 
is acupuncture of the ear, a method originally 
explored by a Frenchman, Nogier, after his 
discovery that the ancient Egyptians treated 
sciatica by needling the ear. In Los Angeles a 
method has been developed using a stapling 
machine, originally devised by Russian 
scientists, which is used to staple the addict’s 
ears at the required points. The staples are 
left in the ear and this enables the patient 
to stimulate the points himself at frequent 
intervals. It has become a popular method 
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Left: the use of acupuncture 
to cure ailments of the ear 
has produced outstanding 
results, especially in the 
treatment of children who 
are born deaf 


Right: inserting wire staples 

at certain points on the ear 

has become a popular 

method of curing addictions: 

to cigarettes, for example. 

Whenever the patient feels é 
the need for a cigarette, she 

can rub the staples to 

stimulate the points and the | 
craving will be reduced ( 
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Although ancient healers used ear acu- 
puncture to diagnose and treat disease, 
this form of Chinese medicine was lar- 
gely forgotten until about 25 years ago, 
when the work of Dr Paul Nogier created 
new interest. 

Inspired by the resemblance of the | 
shape of the ear toacurled-up foetus with 
its head downwards, Nogier discovered 
a relationship between certain areas of 
the ear and parts of the body, and he used 
this to locate acupuncture points on the 
ear. 

‘Today ear acupuncture is used in the 
treatment of a wide range of disorders. It 
has proved highly effective as an anaes- 
thetic and practitioners, in the West as 
well as the East, are now using the ear 
points to prevent pain in almost every 
type of surgery. 


of helping people to give up smoking. 

Some practitioners prefer to use more 
traditional points on the body, with equally 
good results. It would appear, though, that 
the effects of either technique depend on the 
patient’s own desire to give up his addiction. 

In China, ear acupuncture is now widely 
used for all the conditions once treated at 
more traditional points. According to the 
Chinese, there are over 200 acupuncture 
points on the ear, which relate to the whole 
body. ‘Traditional practitioners point out 
that the shape of the ear resembles a curled- 
up foetus, with its head downwards; many of 
the points on it relate to parts of the body as 
they would appear in a foetus, with the eyes, 
tongue and throat points in the lobe, where 
the head would be, the feet and legs under the 
top ridge, and the inner organs towards the 
interior. 

Acupuncture is practised today all over 
the world, notably in China, the Far East and 
Russia, where it is included in the medical 
school curriculum. And all over the world 
research is being carried out both to improve 
methods of treatment and to discover how it 
works. Modern improvements include the 
introduction of electrically rotated needles, 
which are useful for prolonged stimulation, 
while in Russia and China lasers and ultra- 
sonics are being investigated as alternatives 
to needles. 

As to how and why acupuncture works, no 
one has yet come up with a complete answer, 
and some theories have been somewhat wild. 
In the 1960s a North Korean, Professor Kim 
Bong Han, published his theory of the ex- 
istence of a system of ducts following the 
meridian paths; subsequently a delegation 


from the Chinese National Academy of 


Sciences declared his evidence was fraudu- 
lent, and he committed suicide. 


A more acceptable, but incomplete, 


answer lies in the ‘gate control’ theory of 


pain, according to which a ‘gate’ in the spinal 
cord reacts to pain in one part of the body 
(such as that caused by inserting a needle) 
and prevents the transmission to conscious- 
ness of pain from another part. 

Many neurologists are working on the 
theory that the effects of acupuncture can be 
accounted for by the activity of the nervous 
system. Experiments on animals and fish 
show that stimulating the nerves of the skin 
affects the blood supply to the gut, and vice 
versa, thus establishing a link between the 
body surface and the organs. In this connec- 
tion, it has been noted that if a local anaes- 
thetic is applied to an acupuncture point 
before needling, the needling has no effect. 

In recent years, research in Britain and the 
USA has discovered the existence of en- 
dorphins, pain-relieving substances produ- 
ced naturally in the mid-brain in response to 
a painful stimulus. ‘Their effect is to stop the 
transmission of pain and to produce in- 
creased emotional buoyancy — they have been 
described as ‘the brain’s natural opium’, and 
it is thought that they could be responsible 
for acupuncture analgesia. 

No modern theory, however, has yet come 
up with a complete answer. No modern 


researchers have yet proved the existence of 


the meridians, though some specialists assert 
that the electrical skin resistance alters over 


acupuncture points and can be electronically 
measured; it is also claimed that the points 
have been photographed by Kirlian photo- 
graphy, the Russian technique of photo- 
graphing the electrical energy emanated by 
living organisms and inanimate objects. 
Modern science does not like an effect 
without a cause, and for acupuncture to be 
completely accepted in the West some con- 
clusive cause must be found for its action. So 
far, that cause has remained strangely elus- 
ive. All that can be said for certain is that 
acupuncture works — it would hardly have 
survived for 5000 years among an intelligent 
and civilised people if it didn’t. Perhaps the 
day will come when science will be able to 
bridge the gulf separating it from ancient 
wisdom. Until that day, to those who benefit 


from acupuncture, the reason why is less. 


important than the healing it offers. 


Acupuncture 


Left: a group of mentally 
disturbed patients being 
treated by electrically rotated 
needles. The low voltage 
current stimulating each 
needle can be controlled so 
that patients with different 
complaints can be given 
therapy at the same time 
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The idea that modern man may have descended from * 


Neanderthals outraged the Victorians. Today, we know 
much more about our distant ancestors — though one 


Neanderthals vanish so quickly from the face of the Earth? 


puzzle remains. Why, asks RON HYAMS, did the 


NEANDERTHAL MAN came into the world of 
the Victorians like a naked savage into a 
ladies’ sewing circle. Even the scientific 
community regarded him as a monstrous 
intrusion, half-man, half-ape, and a shame- 
ful blotch on the fair name of mankind. 

The Neanderthals acquired a poor repu- 
tation because they were grievously mis- 


judged by the experts. From the discovery of 


their bones in 1856 to just 30 years ago almost 
all palaeontologists regarded them as an 
insignificant — and distant — branch of the 
human family tree, rejecting them as candi- 
dates for man’s ancestry because they were 
thought to be too aberrant, too specialised, 
too brutishly primitive. 

Only now is this misjudgement being 
remedied. New research and a critical look at 
old research — most of it badly done by 
today’s standards — have forced scientists to 
upgrade their picture of Neanderthal man. 
Neanderthal skulls found in western Europe 
actually held brains larger than some belong- 
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Above and right: modern ‘y 
artists’ impressions of 


Neanderthal man — living in 
family groups and using \\ 
skilfully made tools and & 


weapons 


Top: two early models of 
Neanderthal people. It was 
not until 1957 that a more 
accurate picture emerged: 
though Neanderthal was 
broader and squatter than 
modern man, he was by no 
means the shambling brute 
the Victorians imagined 


Above: Philip Henry Gosse, 
Victorian naturalist and 
opponent of the theory of 
evolution. He argued that 
fossils and other ancient 
remains had been placed in 
the ground by God to test 
the faith of scientists and 
their followers in a godless 
age 


Right: Charles Darwin, 
whose theory of natural 
selection shattered the 
Victorians’ belief in the 
Biblical account of Man's 
creation. According to 
Darwin, ‘selection was the 
keystone of Man's success’ 
- not God's intervention 


ing to modern men — 1400-1450 cubic cen- 
timetres compared to our 1200-1800 cubic 
centimetres. Some anthropologists now 
regard Neanderthals not as dull-witted louts 
but as men with potentially sophisticated 
brains who happened to live in primitive 
societies. But the most remarkable about- 
turn in scientific thinking comes from evi- 
dence suggesting that some Neanderthals — 
and perhaps all of them — were our immediate 
ancestors. 

Why did the experts misjudge the Nean- 
derthals? Our knowledge of the events that 
occurred in the remote past will always be 
incomplete, and proof for any of the hypo- 
theses can never be conclusive. But in the 
case of the Neanderthals, more important 
than evidence were the prejudices and pre- 
conceptions that helped to shape the intel- 
lectual climate of the time. The old ideas 
could not explain the Neanderthals; new ones 
were welcome but they were often poorly 
understood. 


A horrible embarrassment 

It all started in 1856 when the flanks of the 
Neander valley (Neanderthal in Old 
German), were being blasted for limestone. 
A number of ancient bones were found in the 
rubble — obviously the skeletal remains of a 
man — but the thickness of the limbs, and the 
heavy brow of the skull were unlike any seen 
before. 

One German anatomist looked at the 
somewhat bowed leg bones of the Neander- 
thal skeleton and suggested that they be- 
longed to a man who had spent his life on 
horseback. With stunning specificity he ven- 
tured that the fossil man was a Mongolian 
Cossack of the Russian cavalry, who had 
chased Napoleon across the Rhine in I814. 
He further guessed that the Cossack had 
deserted the Russian forces and, suffering 
from water on the brain, had crawled into the 
Neander cave to die! 

The scientific community, clearly, was 
not ready to see the truth about the man from 
Neander. In 1856 they were yet to be con- 
vinced that man had been on Earth for any 
substantial length of time — fundamentalists 
believed that Adam and Eve had been 
created in 4004 BC — and no one would dare 
suggest that humans had existed in any other 
form but that of modern man. Such a notion 
would have been contrary to the implications 
of a belief in the Creation — that species never 
changed and certainly never evolved from 
lower forms. 

But the idea of the Creation was soon to 
face a formidable challenge —three years after 
the Neander discovery, Charles Darwin 
published Origin of species, arguing that life 
had evolved from lower to higher forms over 
vast millennia of time. While he said almost 
nothing about the possibility of humanity 
having evolved from primitive forms, the 
evidence for such a revolutionary conclusion 
was now available — Neanderthal man. 


Neanderthal man 


Still the hint fell on deaf ears. Scientists 
were deeply divided over the issues raised by 
Darwin, and none would admit that the fossil 
was ancient. For the fundamentalists among 
them, Neanderthal was a horrible embar- 
rassment. Because he didn’t fit into their 
accepted way of thinking they racked their 
brains to come up with ‘explanations’ that 


would rationalise the whole distasteful 
matter. 
But the man who really established 


Neanderthal’s image for many years was 
Marcellin Boule, a palaeontologist from the 
French Museum of Natural History. He was 
assigned the task of making a detailed re- 
construction of a typical Neanderthal from a 
fine set of bones discovered in 1908. Un- 
fortunately Boule committed an astonishing 
series of errors — and they were not corrected 
for decades. 

He mistakenly arranged the foot bones so 
that Neanderthal would have had to walk on 


the outer part of his feet like an ape. His 
version of the spine lacked the flexibility that 
enables modern man to stand upright. The 
overall impression was of a cross between a 
brutish ape and a shuffling hunchback. 
Boule’s analysis won almost universal 
acceptance, and practically everyone agreed 
that Neanderthals could not be in any way 
ancestors of modern man since they were so 
thoroughly ape-like. One of Boule’s bio- 
graphers summed up the consensus of 
opinion: 
‘The skeletal remains afford a clear-cut 
picture of the uncouth and repellent 
Neanderthal man. His __ thick-set, 
coarsely-built body carried upon short 
half-flexed legs is of peculiarly ungrace- 
ful form. ‘The great coarse face with 
receding chin completes the picture of 
unattractiveness. 
It was not until 1957 that the American 
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anthropologist William Strauss and an 
English professor of anatomy, A. J. Cave, re- 
examined the fossil evidence that had pro- 
vided the basis for Boule’s contentions. ‘They 
discovered that Boule was entirely mistaken 
in his view of Neanderthal man. Not only had 
he reconstructed the bones quite incorrectly 
— to give an exaggerated ape-like appearance 
— but the slumped, bent-knee posture was so 
wrong that by all the laws of physics Boule’s 
reconstruction, had it ever lived, would have 
fallen flat on its face! 

Because flesh does not fossilise, anato- 
mists have to use a degree of artistic licence 
when reconstructing the soft tissue that once 
formed the face. ‘The Victorians, however, 
had used this freedom to model Neanderthal 
man with the features of a chimpanzee. 
Strauss and Cave’s work now made it seem 
equally justifiable to model the same skull 
with a face not too dissimilar from today’s 
man. They wrote that if he could be brought 
back to life and ‘placed in a New York 
subway — provided that he were bathed and 
shaved and dressed in modern clothing — it is 
doubtful whether he would attract any more 
attention than some of its other denizens.’ 

All in all Strauss and Cave found Nean- 
derthal man to be quite human. Indeed, most 
anthropologists now favour classifying the 
Neanderthals as Homo sapiens — the same as 
modern man — so that ancient man has at last 
been lifted out of the misconceptions of 
nearly acentury tojoin the ranks of humanity. 

Discoveries of Neanderthal technology 
and rituals have added weight to this more 
appreciative view. About 40,000 years ago 
they developed highly efficient methods of 
making stone tools, producing them in 
greater numbers and with more precision 
than ever before. 
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gids (apes). Australopithecus was the first 
true hominid, although he had a small 
brain; Homo erectus was the first to have a 
recognisably human bone structure. But 
it was the mysterious Neanderthal man 
who established the first relatively sop- 
histicated society — only to die out ab- 
ruptly 35,000 years ago. 


Swanscombe man 


| Cro-magnon man 
Homo sapiens sapiens 
Modernman | 


35,000 years ago Present 


The Neanderthals were also pioneers, 
spreading outwards to penetrate new parts of 
the globe that had proved too inhospitable 
for their ancestors. ‘They settled the Eu- 
ropean tundra, hacked their way into the 
Congo basin, spread across the vast plains of 
what is now western Russia, and even en- 
tered the semi-desert of the North African 
coast. 

Where resources were lacking the Nean- 
derthals ingeniously found ways to provide 
them. On the open plains where there were 
no caves they built crude shelters of saplings 
and animal skins — the first houses in man’s 
history. And when water was scarce they 
used ostrich eggshells as canteens to enable 
them to survive between waterholes. 

But of all their achievements the most 
significant were in the realm of spiritual 


Right: a flint scraper used by 
Neanderthal man over 
35,000 years ago in 
prehistoric Britain. Flints 
were skilfully honed for use 
as tools or weapons — the 
scrapers Cleaned animal 
skins, which provided 
clothing, while formidable 
hunting spears were made 
with flint tips, capable of 
piercing the toughest hide 


Above: a 60,000-year-old 
skull of Neanderthal man, 
found in the Shanidar caves 
in the north of modern Iraq. 
Pollen found in the grave 
suggested that Neanderthals 
buried their dead 
ceremoniously, with flowers 


Left: the Shanidar caves 
where in 1960 Ralph Solecki 
of Columbia University made 
the most remarkable 
Neanderthal finds 


beliefs. ‘They conceived of a life after death, 
they cared for the aged and handicapped and 
attempted to control their fate through magic 
rites. All this we can deduce from the evi- 
dence of Neanderthal burials. Only man 
refuses to accept death’s finality through his 
belief in some sort of afterlife, and one mark 
of this is ritual burial of the dead. 

‘The most remarkable Neanderthal burial 
site of all was discovered in 1960 at the 
Shanidar cave in northern Iraq. There, after 
digging down more than §0 feet (15 metres) 
and excavating more than 1500 tonnes of 


earth, Ralph Solecki of Columbia University 
unearthed the remains of nine Neanderthals. 

As a matter of routine procedure Solecki 
collected samples of soil for analysis by the 
Musée de Homme in France. The result 
was quite unexpected. Pollen was present in 
the grave in unprecedented abundance. Only 


one conclusion was possible: masses of 


flowers had been placed in the grave by the 
companions of the dead men. This was a 
spectacular discovery for it implied a ca- 
pacity for religious and aesthetic thinking that 
no mere animal possesses. 

‘The kinds of flowers used in the burials 
also suggested that Neanderthals had a 
knowledge of the herbal and medicinal pro- 
perties of plants. ‘his view was confirmed by 
detailed analysis of the pollen. ‘The majority 
of plants involved are still used by the people 
living in the area today for medicinal pur- 
poses. Perhaps the Neanderthals, too, felt the 


flowers possessed healing qualities that 
would help their dead brothers in the 
afterlife. 


Neanderthal care for the handicapped was 
also implied by the Shanidar remains. Some 
of the bones were identified as belonging to 
a 40-year-old man who had been deformed 
from birth. Yet despite his handicap, and an 
inability to fend for himself, he had evidently 
been supported until he reached what was a 
ripe old age for a Neanderthal. 

Even the selective cannibalism that they 
are known to have practised can be seen as a 
mark of superior intelligence. ‘They ate only 
the brains of their victims, suggesting that 
they associated brains with the personality, 
in the same way that other cannibal societies 
believe that they can acquire strength and 
courage by eating the heart of an enemy. 
Neanderthals possibly performed the act 


Neanderthal man 


with the same ritual intent. 

But it seems unlikely that Neanderthal 
man had speech — most experts agree that his 
skull formation suggests that he was capable 
only of animal-—like grunts. Inevitably lack of 


communication must have limited his 
progress. 
And so, despite their achievements, 


Neanderthals did not survive. Incomplete as 
they are, the fossil records show that 37,000 
years ago Neanderthal man mysteriously 
disappeared, to be replaced by a completely 
new breed of man — Cro-Magnon. Talented 
as craftsmen, artists, and even as linguists, 
Cro-Magnon marked the abrupt arrival of 
modern man. 

No one knows what happened to the 
Neanderthals. Did they suddenly evolve into 
Cro-Magnon? If so what prompted the 
abrupt change? Or could it be that the Cro- 
Magnons were invaders, who conquered and 
slaughtered the Neanderthals, making them 
the first known victims of genocide? 


Confrontation with Cro-Magnon 
Some anthropologists have suggested that 
the two varieties of man evolved separately 
but in parallel — Neanderthal in Africa, 
Cro-Magnon in India. The differences be- 
tween them may be then explicable as adap- 
tations to these two very different environ- 
ments. Their isolation and limited genetic 
background would then explain the two 
distinct varieties of men that confronted each 
other in the Middle East 35,000 years ago. 

In his book The Neanderthal question Stan 
Gooch has pictured that first encounter: 

Neanderthal sees a group of un- 

believably tall men — though these are 

no men of his experience. ‘They have 
white skin, hair that looks like flames, 
and blue eyes. ‘They must be gods come 

to visit Earth. Neanderthal turns round, 

falls to his hands and knees, and pre- 

sents his raised buttocks to the gods, 

beseeching them meanwhile not to de- 

stroy him. 
But Gooch does not believe that Cro-Magnon 
destroyed Neanderthal. He theorises that 
the two varieties of man inter-married to 
produce the crossbreed that is modern man. 
If this view is correct it may well be that 
not only is modern man a hybrid — the result 
of mixed Neanderthal/Cro-Magnon parent- 
age — but he may owe all his outstanding 
capacities and endowments to that ancient 
union. 

All of us may now be carrying a part of 
‘Neanderthal’ in our genetic make-up. An 
even more intriguing possibility, however, is 
that some Neanderthals could have avoided 
extinction or racial absorption, so that in 
eastern Europe, Siberia, and Mongolia some 
pure Neanderthals could have survived to 
this day. Who knows whether the stories of 
wildmen or hairy monsters — common in the 
remoter parts of the world—are really legends 
of surviving Neanderthals? 
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Local legends have long told of mysterious creatures 
living deep in the dark and brooding waters of Loch Ness. 
ADRIAN SHINE, director of a research project on Loch 
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THE WORLD has fewer and fewer unexplored 
regions — hostile or inaccessible regions such 
as jungles, mountain ranges, remote islands 
or the depths of seas or inland waters. But 
these are the places where any remaining 
unknown creatures of our Earth are likely to 
be found. 

A scientist on the trail of an unknown 
animal must have a receptive ear to the 
observations of any people living nearby. 
Proof of its existence comes with verifiable 
sightings supported by scientific evidence. 
Although sceptics will dismiss out of hand 
local tales, folklore and legend, these can 
often only be exposed as true or false after 
painstaking research and documentation. In 
some cases this has been carried out success- 
fully and ‘monsters’ have been identified as 
genuine living creatures. 

Man’s curiosity about the more inacces- 
sible corners of the Earth has led to some 
startling discoveries. Only recently the im- 
penetrable forests of the Congo revealed the 
mountain gorilla, the world’s largest ape, and 
‘an antelope with the head of a giraffe and the 
hindquarters of a zebra’ was identified as a 
species now known as the okapi. Another 
weird creature, also discovered this century, 
is the so-called Komodo dragon, which in- 
habits the remoter islands of Indonesia. 

Situated in the Great Glen, a tear in the 


Earth’s surface cutting across the centre of 


Scotland, Loch Ness is a relatively un- 
explored region, as impenetrable and hostile 
to man as any mountain or jungle. At its 
deepest point there is possibly more than 
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Ness, gives the background to the story 
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985 feet (300 metres) of water; it stretches 
over a length of nearly 22 miles (35 kilo- 


metres); and because of the fine deposits of 


peat in the water, underwater visibility is 
very poor. Investigation of an area such as 
this requires more than human willpower or 
physical prowess: only the most sophisti- 
cated technological aids will — perhaps — 
finally unravel the mysteries of this, the 
largest body of fresh water in Britain. 

Scientific interest in the dark depths of the 
sea was sparked off when commercial re- 
quirements of laying telegraph cable in the 
1850s provided the stimulus and the means. 
Until a severed cable encrusted with animal 
life was raised from a depth of 6000 feet (1830 
metres), it was commonly thought that all life 
ceased below 1800 feet ($50 metres). 

Britain, as the leading maritime nation, 
was quick to take the lead in oceanography 
with the dispatch of the Challenger ex- 
pedition; this spent five years, between 1871 
and 1876, dredging and sounding waters 
around the world. There was still, however, a 


Top: the eerie beauty of 
Loch Ness at dawn 


Above: in 1968 a submarine 
allegedly dived to a depth of 
820 feet (250 metres) in 
Loch Ness; the official 
estimate of the phenomenal 
depth of the loch is 754 feet 
(230 metres), although other 
sources Claim it is as much 
as 975 feet (297 metres) 
deep. The loch is less than 1 
mile (1.6 kilometres) wide, 
and the sides plunge 
unusually steeply from the 
shore. But perhaps the most 
astounding feature of the 
loch is the sheer volume of 
water it contains — large 
enough to hold the 
population of the world, the 
loch has plenty of room for 
unknown Creatures 


Above: Komodo dragons, 
creatures So strange no one 
believed rumours of their 
existence until they were 
discovered earlier this 
century on aremote 
Indonesian island 


Right: an ornate sea-dragon 
figurehead from a 9th- 
century Viking burial ship. 
Norse and Celtic mythologies 
are full of legends about the 
sea serpents of the seas of 
northern Europe 


Below: a ‘gigantic sea 
saurian’ from a 19th-century 
English zoological work. The 
book contains a number of 
contemporary accounts of 
sightings of sea serpents 


Loch Ness monster 


great reluctance to explore the freshwater 
world and the leader of that expedition, John 
Murray, had to launch a private venture to 
make the first study of British fresh water. 
This bathymetric survey of the Scottish 
lochs was mainly a sounding excercise that 
revealed the great depths of these land- 
locked waters. | 

The largest Scottish lochs are remarkable 
not only for their volume but for their depth, 
which often exceeds that of the sea surround- 
ing our shores. Loch Morar, for example, is 
over 1000 feet (305 metres) deep — greater 
than the height of the Eiffel ‘ower in Paris. 

The Scottish lochs all originate from the 
same period as the fjord-like lakes of Scan- 
dinavia and Ireland. Glaciers from succes- 
sive Ice Ages deepened existing valleys, 
including the Great Glen fault line of Loch 
Ness, until about 10,000 years ago, when the 
ice retreated for the last time. For a while 
some of the lochs remained open to the sea, 
which had risen slightly owing to the water 
released by the melting ice. Then, relieved of 
the weight of the ice, the land rose steadily 
and the surface of Loch Ness, for example, 
now lies about §2 feet (16 metres) above sea 
level. 

Because of the connection between 
these waters and the sea, it Is interesting to 
recall some ‘sea monster’ tales that bear 
certain similarities to the ‘monsters’ men- 
tioned in eyewitness accounts at Loch Ness. 


Serpents of the sagas 

Ever since the prows of the Vikings’ long- 
ships bore the Sea Dragon as a figurehead, 
Norse and Celtic folklore has been full of 
references to a long-necked, hump-backed 
creature of the northern waters. Bishop Erik 
Pontoppidan of Bergen, in his Natural his- 
tory of Norway, published in 1752, made 
reference to two sea monsters seen occasion- 
ally off the coast of Norway. ‘The first was the 
great kraken, the subject of mythology and 
fisherman’s tales — ‘round, flat and full of 
arms’. [he giant squid was not recognised by 
scientists as the origin of the kraken legend 
until the 1870s, when carcases of this species 
were washed ashore in Newfoundland. 

This coincided with the dispatch of the 
Challenger expedition and an increasing 
awareness of the possibilities of discovery in 
the oceans of the world. In 1852 a French 
scientist had pronounced similar remains to 
be a vegetable — and the existence of such an 
animal to be ‘a contradiction of the great 
laws of harmony and equilibrium that have 
sovereign rule over living nature as well as 
senseless and inert matter’. Science is often 
dogmatic when discussing subjects it is not 
equipped to investigate. 

‘The second of Pontoppidan’s ‘mythical’ 
creatures was the Soe-Orm — or sea snake. 
‘The most famous of the reports he collected 
was that of Lorenz von Ferry, Royal Com- 
mander and Pilot General of Bergen; this 
provided the classic ‘sea serpent’ impression 


Loch Ness monster 


of a snake-like creature, but with vertical 
undulations. This creature was sighted near 
Molde, in Norway, as von Ferry’s vessel was 
being rowed — probably due to lack of wind — 
on a very calm, hot day late in August 1746. 
Von Ferry was reading a book when he 
noticed the helmsman was off course; he was 
informed by members of the crew that they 
were attempting to avoid a sea serpent ahead. 
He ordered them to close in on it since, 
despite rumours, he had hitherto doubted its 
existence. 


Sea serpents ahead! 

The grey-coloured head of the creature was 
held nearly a yard from the surface of the 
water and resembled that of a horse with 
a white mane. It had large eyes and mouth 
and seven or eight ‘folds or coils’ (possibly 
humps) were visible about 2 feet (60 centi- 
metres) apart. When von Ferry fired at the 
creature it dived. For Pontoppidan’s benefit, 
von Ferry later ordered two of his seamen to 
give sworn testimonies before a public court 
in Bergen. Pontoppidan would ‘not entirely 
disbelieve what is related of the water snakes 
found in freshwater lakes’. 

In Scandinavia many lakes have traditions 
of animals occasionally surfacing; these in- 
clude Lake Suldal and Lake Storsj6, where 
implements made at the end of the 19th 
century to catch the ‘animal’ can still be seen. 
Similar stories involve Lake Okanagan in 
North America, the Lagerflot in Iceland and 
the Connemara loughs in Ireland which are 
inhabited by the pooka, kelpie or each uisge 
— ‘water-horse’ in Gaelic. 

The kelpie and water-horse appear in the 
folklore of the Scottish Highlands. Strange- 
ly, however, although the first written ac- 
count of a water monster in the River Ness 
concerns an incident in AD §65, no particular 
importance was given to reports from Loch 
Ness until quite recently. That first account 
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was drawn from St Adaman’s Life of St 
Columba, which talked of ‘the driving away 
of a certain water monster by the virtue of 
prayer of the holy man’. 

Appearances of this kind were — and to 
some extent still are — regarded with super- 
stitious reticence as ill omens. ‘Who has not 
heard of the Mhorag?’ wrote James Mac- 
Donald at the turn of this century. “The 
Mhorag as a rule only shows herself on Loch 
Morar whenever a member of a certain clan 
is about to die. the Mhorag detaches 
herself upon the surface in three distinct 
portions, one portion representing death, 
another a coffin, and a third a grave.’ 

It was most unlikely that this sort of tale 
would be passed on in the 19th century by 
the local highlanders to the culturally and 
socially removed gentlemen from England, 
who visited during the shooting season; this 
makes the account in Lord Malmesbury’s 
memoirs all the more significant. 
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Above: a sea-serpent from 
Konrad von Gerner’s 
Fischbuch of 1598. At that 
time it was still commonly 
believed that monsters 
inhabiting the depths of the 
seas could be a hazard to 
shipping 


Left: the kelpie, the 
malignant water-sprite of the 
Scottish lochs, which was 
said to lurk by the waterside, 
disguised as a horse, waiting 
for human victims. Some of 
the people who live near 
Loch Ness can remember, as 
children, being told not to 
bathe in the loch for fear of 
the kelpie 


October 3rd 1857 — This morning my 
stalker and his boy gave me an account 
of a mysterious creature, which they 
say exists in Loch Arkaig, and which 
they call the Lake Horse. It is the same 
animal of which one has occasionally 
read accounts in newspapers as having 
been seen in the Highland lochs, and on 
the existence of which in Loch Assynt 
the late Lord Ellesmere wrote an inter- 
esting article. . 
My stalker, John Stewart, at Ach- 
nacarry, has seen it twice, and both 
times at sunrise in summer on a bright 
sunny day, when there was not a ripple 
on the water. The creature was basking 
on the surface; he only saw the head and 
the hindquarters, proving that its back 
was hollow, which is not the shape of 
any fish or of a seal. Its head resembled 
that of a horse. 
Lord Malmesbury commented that ‘the 
Highlanders are very superstitious about this 
creature ... and I believe they think it has 
something diabolical in its nature’. 

Much more recently, the author Gavin 
Maxwell, who chose to exile himself on the 
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Above left: Lord Malmesbury 
(1807-1889) who included 
in his Memoirs of an ex- 
minister an account of two 
sightings by his stalker, John 
Stewart, of a monster, 
known as the Lake Horse, in 
Loch Arkaig. He commented 
that the Highlanders were 
frightened of the creature, 
believing there to be 
‘something diabolical in its 
nature’ 


Below: a simplified 
distribution map of the 
recorded sightings of the 
Loch Ness monster. The 
monster is most often seen 
near the mouths of rivers 
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Loch Ness monster 


west coast of Scotland, gave several accounts 
of similar creatures seen by friends and 
employees both in the sea and the sea lochs. 
These accounts come from skilled seamen 
with a lifetime’s knowledge of the wildlife of 
the west coast. 

Along with all the stories from other lochs, 
there have always been reports from Loch 
Ness. Some residents of the area can remem- 
ber, as children, being told not to bathe in the 
loch for fear of the kelpie. But the loch really 
came to the public’s notice only after 1933; in 
that year a road was blasted along the north 
shore and trees and undergrowth cut down to 
give a better view of the massive expanse of 
water. Among the more obvious effects of 
this development was the influx of visitors to 
the area — and so the ‘sightings’ of the Loch 
Ness ‘monster’ increased dramatically. The 
first widely publicised sighting was made 
on 14 April 1933 by Mr and Mrs Mackay 
and reported in the Jnverness Courier. “The 
creature disported itself for fully a minute, its 
body resembling that of a whale.’ ‘This 
sighting was swiftly followed by others — and 
so Loch Ness became a sensation throughout 
the world. 

By now scientists had started to take 
an interest in freshwater biology, with the 
first British station beginning studies of 
microscopic animals and plants in Lake 
Windermere using primitive equipment. It 
was a decade before the development of 
sonar equipment and the aqualung would 
provide the means scientists needed to begina 
systematic investigation of Loch Ness, and 
another three before advanced underwater 
camera techniques would make it possible to 
attempt to photograph the creature that is 
rumoured to live in the dark, peat-stained 
waters of the mysterious loch. 


What does the photographic evidence tell us 
about the Loch Ness monster? See page 226 
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fire from the’sky 


For centuries, scientists refused to believe that ball lightning existed. 
They dismissed the persistent reports of these ‘balls of fire’ as mere 
superstition. Although, as RON HYAMS explains, ball lightning is now 
recognised by established science, its causes remain unexplained 


FLYING TOWARDS Elko, Nevada, USA on a 
routine mission to refuel B47 bombers in 
flight on 16 June 1960, a USAF KC-97 tanker 
aircraft ran into a layer of cloud at 18,000 feet 
5500 metres). 

The pilot was concentrating on the instru- 
ment panel when he was surprised to see a 
vellow-white ball of light, 18 inches (45 
centimetres) in diameter, emerge silently 
through the windshield. It passed at a fast 
running pace between his seat and the co- 
pilot’s, and travelled down the _ cabin 
passageway past the navigator and engineer. 

The pilot had been struck by lightning 
twice on previous flights and knew that an 
explosion was imminent. His immediate 
reaction, as an experienced airman, was to 
concentrate on flying rather than to turn 


round and watch the ball drift to the back of 


the aircraft. 

After a few seconds of shocked silence, the 
four men in the flight compartment heard 
over the intercom the excited voice of the 


boom operator, who was sitting in the rear of 


the aircraft. A ball of fire had come rolling 
through the cargo compartment, danced out 
over the right wing, and rolled off harmlessly 
into the night. 

‘This remarkable report concerns ball 
lightning — one of the many natural pheno- 
mena for which science has no explanation. 
In fact, the properties of ball lightning are so 
hard to explain that for years scientists 
doubted its very existence. Their principle 
was that what can’t be explained can’t exist. 

This attitude, unfortunately, is by no 
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means rare among scientists. 
meteors to Earth was for many years con- 
sidered a superstition of ignorant peasants. 
Indeed, despite many well-documented ob- 
servations of these fiery bodies, sceptics were 
at one point so sure of their case that rare 
meteorite specimens were removed from 
museum collections and destroyed on the 
grounds that the stories of meteorites falling 
from the sky were mere superstition. 

The ball lightning controversy has di- 
vided the scientific community since the 
early 19th century, when the first compre- 
hensive reports were prepared on the sub- 
ject. In 1890 a large number of luminous 
globes resembling ball lightning appeared in 
a tornado and were the subject of a meeting 
of the French Academy of Sciences. The 
glowing spheres entered houses through the 
chimneys and bored circular holes in the 
windows as they departed. 

A member of the Academy stood up at the 
end of the account and commented that the 
extraordinary properties supposedly attri- 
buted to ball lightning should be taken witha 
liberal pinch of salt, since the observers must 
have been suffering from optical illusions. In 
the heated discussion that followed it was 
agreed that the observations made by un- 
educated peasants were valueless. At this 
point the former Emperor of Brazil, a foreign 
member of the Academy, silenced the meet- 
ing by remarking that he himself had actually 
seen ball lightning! 

Even today, many of the reports stll have 
a certain medieval aura of witchcraft and 
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Above: taken by Roy 
Jennings at 2 a.m. one day 
in August 1961 in 
Castleford, Yorkshire, this 
photograph is alleged to 
show ball lightning. The 
woman who owns the house 
in the background of the 
photograph remembers 
hearing a loud explosion at 
the time. The photographer 
used a long exposure to 
record the ‘wake’ of the ball 
lightning on film. Critics 
have claimed that a similar 
result could have been 
obtained by pointing the 
camera towards a street light 
and swinging it — but there 
were no street lights 


Below: Dom Pedro |! 
d‘Alcantara (1825-1891), 
Emperor of Brazil from 1840 
to 1889, was one of the 
most distinguished early 
witnesses of ball lightning 


magic about them, which scarcely serves to 
endear the subject to sceptics. Yet over the 
centuries literally hundreds of sightings have 
been made. The evidence for ball lightning 
now seems irrefutable. 

An observation reported in great detail 
was made by a Russian chemist, M.T. 
Dmitriev, in 1967. He was camping on the 
banks of the River Onega in western Russia 
when there was an intense flash of lightning. 
A ball of fire appeared, hovering over the 
water. It was an oval mass of light with a 


yellow-white core surrounded by layers of 


dark violet and blue. 

Apparently unaffected by the wind, it 
hovered across the water at a height of about 
1 foot (30 centimetres). Dmitriev heard it 
crackling and hissing as it flew across his 
head and on to the river bank, where it hung 
motionless for about 30 seconds. 

It left a trail of acrid, bluish smoke as it 
passed into a group of trees. It bounced like a 
billiard ball from tree to tree, emitting burst 
after burst of sparks. After a minute it 
disappeared from view. 

From this and many similar reports it 1s 
possible to sketch out the properties ‘typical’ 
of ball lightning. It usually occurs at the same 
time as cloud-to-ground lightning. ‘The balls 
are generally spherical or pear-shaped with 
somewhat fuzzy edges, and they range from 
half an inch to a yard (I to 100 centimetres 


across. ‘hey shine as brightly as a domestic 
electric lamp; they vary in colour, but are 
often red, orange or yellow, and they last for 
anything from a second to over a minute. 


The disappearance of a lightning ball may 
be either silent or accompanied by an explo- 
sion. Probably the best known report of a 
lightning ball causing material damage was 
reported in 1936 by a correspondent to the 
Daily Mail. He wrote that during a thunder- 
storm he saw a large ‘red hot’ ball, subse- 
quently described as the ‘size of an orange’, 
come down from the sky. It struck the house, 
cut the telephone wire, burnt the window 


frame and then buried itself in a tub of water 


underneath the window. The water boiled 
for some minutes — but when it was cool 
enough to search, nothing could be found. 


Top: a shower of meteorites 
from a French illustration of 
1870. Like ball lightning, 
meteorites were long 
believed by scientists to be 
creations of the imagination 


Above: this photograph was 
taken in 1933 by an 
insurance expert on storm 
damage who made a 
practice of photographing 
lightning. The intensely 
luminous ball appeared 
during a thunderstorm and, 
observed by several people, 
floated gently towards the 
ground. The ball, whose 
diameter was estimated to be 
just over 1 foot (30 
centimetres), disappeared 
after about 10 seconds 


Left: this ‘firework ball 
lightning’ appeared during a 
thunderstorm in 1951. It fell 
straight downwards and flew 
apart like a firework a few 
yards above the ground 


Ball lightning 


How rare is the phenomenon? Ina survey, 
4000 NASA employees were asked whether 
they had seen ball lightning. ‘heir answers 
indicated that it might occur more common- 
ly than had been thought: 

A comparison of the frequency of ob- 

servation of ordinary lightning impact 

points [with appearances of ball light- 

ning] reveals that ball lightning is not a 

particularly rare phenomenon. Con- 

trary to widely accepted ideas, the 
occurrence of ball lightning may be 
nearly as frequent as that of ordinary 
cloud-to-ground strokes. 
Faced with a phenomenon with such an 
unusual array of properties, scientists have 
had an unhappy time searching for a theory 
to fit the facts. Many scientists have de- 
veloped elaborate theories to explain away 
the whole business as an ‘hallucination’ or an 
‘after-image’. 


Allin the imagination? 
The Canadian scientist Edward Argyll 
claims that ball lightning is merely an optical 
illusion. He says that when lightning strikes 
the ground it creates such a bright flash that 
an observer will see a persistent after-image 
that can easily be mistaken for ball lightning. 
By embracing this theory, Dr Argyll can 
finally make sense of the extraordinary pro- 
perties of ball lightning that are the despair of 
theoreticians who attempt to seek a plausible 
physical mechanism for it. 
Passage through physical surfaces, 
such as metal screens, is possible for 
after-images and is reported for light- 
ning balls. After-images last for 2-10 
seconds, and most lightning balls are 
reported to have a duration in the same 
range. 
Unlike lightning balls, after-images generate 
no sound. But this is no problem for the 
sceptical scientist: “The typical observer 
finds it easy to imagine “‘suitable’’ accom- 
panying sounds.’ But what does Dr Argyll 
make of cases where the lightning ball leaves 
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Ball lightning 


physical signs of its presence? He simply 
rejects the evidence that contradicts his 
theory: ‘If ball lightning is an optical illusion 
it would not be unreasonable to categorise 
these reports as unreliable.’ 

Yet there can be little doubt that, however 


imperfect the observations, and in spite of 


the outlandish behaviour of ball lightning, it 


does exist. No one will deny the existence of 


after-images, and most of us have experien- 
ced them. But how could they possibly 
explain fireballs that appear to more than one 
observer, on the same occasion, to have 
precisely the same form and to travel the 
same path? And how could the after-image 
theory explain the fact that, although reports 
come from people who have not previously 
heard of the existence of ball lightning, all 
accounts display common features? 


Real, but mysterious 
Anearly theory suggested that the balls were 
burning puffs of inflammable gas released by 


the impact of lightning on the ground. But if 


this were so, how could a puff of gas rise to 
the height of an aeroplane? And could it pass 
through solid walls, as so many lightning 
balls reportedly do? 

According to one report, a red lightning 
ball about 2 feet (60 centimetres) in diameter 
dug atrench a full 100 yards (91 metres) long 
and over 3 feet (1 metre) deep in soft soil near 
a stream, and then literally tore away another 
75 feet (23 metres) of the stream bed. ‘To dig 
this trench the ball would have had to have an 
enormous amount of power, and to account 
for this it has been suggested that it would 
have to involve some sort of atomic reaction. 

However, ball lightning has been ob- 
served at close quarters and does not appear 
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to involve any nuclear effects. A charac- 
teristic incident was reported by a housewife 
after a violent thunderstorm in Staffordshire, 
England, on 8 August 1975. She was in the 
kitchen when a flaming sphere of light ap- 
peared over the cooker. It came towards her, 
making a strange rattling sound and moving 
too quickly for her to dodge out of the way. 

“The ball seemed to hit me below the belt 
and I automatically brushed it away. Where | 
touched it there was a redness and swelling 
on my hand. It seemed as if my gold wedding 
ring was burning into my finger.’ The ball 
exploded with a bang and scorched a small 
hole in her skirt, but she was unharmed. 

An even more bizarre suggestion is that 
ball lightning may be due to minute particles 
of meteoric anti-matter from the upper at- 
mosphere. It is suggested that thunder- 
storms act as giant vacuum cleaners that suck 
in anti-matter dust particles. As the anti- 
matter comes into contact with normal 
matter it is gradually annihilated, releasing 
the energy that produces the glowing ball. 

Yet another theory is that ball lightning is 
generated by currents flowing from thunder 
cloud to the ground. By postulating an 


Left: ball lightning seen near 
St Petersburg, Russia, on 30 
July 1888. The spheres 
moved down the ravine and 
vanished without a sound 


Below: the historian St 
Gregory of Tours (538-593), 
was the first to describe the 
terrifying appearance of ball 
lightning — during a 
procession marking the 
dedication of a chapel 


external energy source for the ball, this 


theory elegantly explains the long life of 


lightning balls — but unfortunately it doesn’t 
explain how a ball could enter the metallic 
skin of an aircraft. 

Ball lightning is as much a puzzle today as 
when it was first reported over 1000 years 


ago. In the sixth century St Gregory of 
fireball of 


‘Tours watched in horror as a 
blinding brightness appeared in the air above 
a procession of religious and civil dignitaries 
during the dedication of a chapel. ‘The sight 
was so terrifying that all the people in the 
procession threw themselves to the ground. 
Since there was no reasonable explanation 
for the ball, he concluded that it was a 
miracle. ‘Today most miracles have been 
explained away by science. But ball lightning 
is one phenomenon for which, as yet, we have 
no rational explanation. 


Above: peasants terrified by 
ball lightning at Salagnac, 
Correze, France, in 1845 
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Dear Sir, 

In August 1936, my late brother and | spent our 
holiday with our grandmother in Aberdeen. One 
sunny morning we were playing on the beach and, 
after about an hour, we threw ourselves down on the 
‘links’, Known as Broad Hill, for a rest. 

As we lay basking in the sun, | looked up — and 
there, on the crest of the hill, which was not more than 
200 feet [60 metres] high, were hundreds of soldiers, 
and a few officers on horses. My brother saw them 
too, and they were so close that we could make out 
the bandoliers slung around their bodies. ‘Soldiers!’ 
we shouted, ‘let's run and see them.’ It didn't take us 
more than a few minutes to reach the top of the hill, 
but when we got there all we saw was an old man — 
there was not a soldier in sight. We asked him if he'd 
seen any soldiers, and he replied in a broad Ab- 
erdeen accent, ‘Fit are ye talkin’ aboot? No sodgers 
here.’ 

Years later, strangely enough, | learned of a 
possible explanation of what we had seen. | was with 
the Navy on radar watch after leaving Aden, with 
India dead ahead about 2000 miles [3200 kilometres] 
away when, to my astonishment, big echoes of land 
came up on the screen 75,000 yards [69,000 metres] 
away! 

The ship’s radar mechanic was as taken aback as | 
and, after some time, came up with an answer. He 
thought that what | had seen was an example of 
anomalous propagation — the beam from the radar 
set going on and on as usual, but being in some way 
deflected, and transmitting back onto the radar 
screen echoes of land which was, in reality, still far 
away. 

Now could this explain what my brother and | saw 
on that August day in Aberdeen? Was there, some- 
where inthe country, an army exercise being carried 
out and, through some strange bending of the light, 
could the parade have been ‘transmitted’ to Broad 
Hill? | understand that during the First World War 
there were many military parades on the hill—could it 
have been something from the past that was being re- 
enacted? 

Yours sincerely, 
George Millar Edinburgh 
Dear Sir, 

Here is a small incident that might be of interest to 
you. | worked for some 36 years in Malaya, first as a 
state game warden and later as chief game warden. 

Most weekends | used to spend my time either 
fishing or crocodile-shooting. One Saturday evening, 
travelling up the river in my Malay prahu 
[canoe], with my lamp-holder in the bows and my 
paddler and steerer in the stern, while | sat on a box 
amidships with my rifle, | heard acry in the distance. 
The voice shouted, ‘Tolong, tolong’, which is Malay 
for ‘Help, help’. It came from a direction in which 
there could not possibly be any human beings. 

My Malay companions seemed very quiet about 
all this and, when | asked them about the call, they 
refused to talk about it. However they eventually gave 
me their explanation. 

It seems that many years ago a Sumatran warrior 
had been treacherously killed by a rival and, as he 
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died, had prophesied that no grass would ever grow 
on his grave. 

He had been buried onasmall island some 12to 15 
feet [4 to 5 metres] wide, in the mangrove swamps 
near where the river reached the sea. 

This was the place the cries for help had seemed 
to come from. My curiosity was so aroused by the 
Malays’ story that | insisted on seeing the island for 
myself. After quite a bit of searching, we came across 
the island — somewhat to the concern of my com- 
panions! Climbing ashore, | found that there was not 
a blade of grass or any other vegetation growing 
anywhere on this small patch of soil. My companions’ 
story had been amply confirmed. But | think they 
were very glad when we left the spot to continue our 
crocodile-shooting in the main stream of the river. 
Yours faithfully, 
H.J. Kitchener Ipswich, Suffolk 
Dear Sir, 

In the early hours of Monday 24 September 1979, | 
had a weird experience that | have not been able to 
account for. 

| was awakened by the baby next door crying. 
Glancing towards the window, | noticed a bright 
object outside. What could it be? | got up and went to 
the window to get another look— and got quite a shock 
when | realised the light was moving. It was at about 
cloud level, moving quite fast, but the scary thing was 
that there was no sound of an engine. The object was 
oblong, with bright fluorescent white lights at the 
centre. It must have been seven or eight times the 
size of a jet. 

Later that week, | called at our local newspaper's 
offices to ask whether anyone else had reported 
seeing the strange object; | spoke to a young reporter 
who said he would make enquiries atthe local airport. 
A few days later, | rang this reporter to ask what he 
had found out. While | was waiting for him to come to 
the telephone, his colleague remarked, ‘Surely 
you're not going to tell her they got it on the scanner.’ 
| remarked that! was quite aware he would nottell me 
what he had found out. His comment was, ‘Well, at 
least you understand.’ 

To this day | still haven’t found an explanation for 
the strange object | saw. But what! know for sure is 
that there's nothing wrong with my eyes or my head. | 
know that what | saw wasn’t imagined — or manu- 
factured on this planet. 

Yours faithfully, 


M. Kilford Gateshead, Northumbria 


We have received a number of letters from readers 
pointing out a mistake we made in the article about 
black holesinissue3 of The Unexplained. Inthe boxon 
Space, time and relativity theory (pages 43-44), we 
stated ‘If you take two identical accurate clocks, 
synchronise them and place one on the ground floor 
and one onthe top floor of a high building, you will find 
the one on the top floor ticks more slowly— because its 
region of spacetime is more strongly curved by 
gravity.’ In fact, of course, itis the clock on the ground 
floor that ticks more slowly. 


Send your letters to THE UNEXPLAINED, Orbis House, 20-22 Bedfordbury, London WC2N 4BT 
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together with volume 1. Your volume 2 will be accompanied bya 
Payment Advice for £3.25. 


| THE ORBIS GUARANTEE . 
| If you are not entirely satisfied you may return the binder(s) to us within30 \— 
| days and cancel your Standing Order. You are then under no obligation to pay 

| and no further binders will be sent except upon request. 


ad 


PLEASE DO NOT SEND MONEY WITH YOUR ORDER. If you 


ask for your volume 1 binder only, we have to charge you 75p 
towards our costs of postage, packing, handling, etc. A Payment 
Advice for 75p will be sent to you with the binder. PLEASE DO NOT 
SEND MONEY WITH YOUR ORDER. Each binder is designed to 
hold 12 issues. 


| IMPORTANT | 
| This offer is open only whilst stocks last and only one free binder may be sent 
to each purchaser who places a Standing Order. Please allow 28 days for 
delivery. This offer is only open to residents of the UK and Republic of Ireland. 
Overseas readers see inside the front cover for details of how to obtain binders. 


Place a standing order-take one free! 
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